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between civil and military authorities. For the
first time the soldier's conception of war dom-
inated the strategy. The process did not always
carry with it the approval of the Civil Cabinets.
When, in response to Foch's direction, Haig sent
at first five divisions, and later four more to take
their place for a time in the French line, the
Cabinet, gravely alarmed, had sent one of their
members to find out Haig's reason for com-
pliance, and the Chief of General Staff in London
had even gone the length of suggesting that Haig
should definitely refuse. Eventually they threw
all the responsibility upon Haig himself. If, in his
opinion, any action of the Generalissimo was
endangering the British Army, or in his opinion
was not actuated by purely military considera-
tions, Haig was enjoined to refuse compliance.
Haig was not averse to accepting the responsi-
bility, but he did so with the caustic comment,
" If things go well, the Government get the
credit; if badly, I shall be blamed." He had
found relief in dealing with a soldier instead of a
Cabinet. " I can deal with a man," he said, " not
with a Committee."

On the 15th of July the last German attack was
delivered against the French ; it made little pro-
gress, and two days later Foch struck back in
a strong counter-attack. It was the turning-
point in the long struggle of the year's fighting.
All the German troops had now been used up,
They were at the end of their available man-
power. Perforce they had to revert to the